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afternoon or were transferred to the morning. But all these peculiarities in no
way lowered the tone of church life.
It may be said that amid the worries and anxieties, the inevitable difficulties
of wartime, with the constant thoughts and feeling for those near ones who
endure the dangers and difficulties of the actual fighting, there was no despond-
ency or lowered spirits in the churches, but there reigned a general atmosphere of
calmness, of entrusting the fate of one's dear ones to the will of God. ...
In this is seen the greatness of our nation's spirit in even the most ordinary
people, the weak and feeble: in this simplicity of attitude to great events,
without any affectation, or showing-off or posing. . . . The same simple
Russian folk as are portrayed in Pushkin's Captain's Daughter, in Lermontov's
Maximich, or in Tolstoy's Sebastopol Stones and War and Peace: "When it is
necessary, we shall see, all will have to be done according to the dictates of
reason, according to the voice of conscience . . . and the Lord will provide . . .
and may his Holy Will be done." . . . Only the prayer is more fervent, the tears
for son or grandson more frequent. . . . More frequent is the handing in of
names for prayers, of bread for consecration, more frequent the giving of money
in the church porch with the words: 'Tray for the soldier Ilya, remember the
soldier Ivan. ..."
In the Moscow churches, the Liturgies of the Presanctified Gifts of the sixth
week of Lent and of Holy Week were sung by full choirs. It must be acknowledged
that they were carried out with great artistry.
But one question occupied and agitated everyone: "What would the Easter
service be like in this state of siege ?" Everyone understood that this was an
important matter not easily decided. The decisions of the Church authorities
were patiently awaited. It seemed that there could be no question of a midnight
Easter service.
Early on the Saturday morning the permission of the city's military authori-
ties was broadcast for traffic in the city to continue unhindered all Easter night
"according to tradition." There followed the arrangements of the Church
authorities for the celebration of mattins at midnight. Need one mention the
general satisfaction, or, more exactly, delight ?
The Holy Easter night arrived. . . . Fortunate people, who could stand
the strain, very early on from 8 to 9 o'clock in the evening had filled the churches
to overcrowding; thousands of late-comers thronged round the churches in the
gloom of a cold, windy night. I was one of these latter, I a man of 69, in the
autumn of old age. But my youth is renewed, like an eagle, amid people of one
spirit and of the most varied ages and walks of life.
The church officials had most cleverly combined a strict blackout with the
wide opening of the side doors of the churches. This allowed the rapturous
sounds of the Easter songs to reach the ears of the worshippers standing outside
the church. The deep silence which greeted the first sounds of "By a wave of
the sea" made it easier to hear.
Returning home in the darkness, after a short rest, I hurried while it was
still dark to the Sporuchnitsa Church, where a second Easter service was to be
held in an aisle.
There was still plenty of room in the church. Here and there along the walls
worshippers who lived a long way off were dozing while waiting for the first
trams and underground trains. The stained-glass pictures of the Risen Lord,
the Mother of God, and the Good Shepherd behind the altar shone brightly.
They were framed in garlands of electric lamps, real and artificial flowers and